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Permit me to We to YOU che 


following tranſlation of this hu- 


: morous and learned perform 
ance * of Mr. Moszs, a gentle- 
1 man of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
in | the ee world. —l is 

evi- 


® It bas Meni been lately canſlted ino 
a the Daxien language. = 


3 


DEDICATION. 


55 evident, it cannot be addreſſed 
to any other perſon with ſuch 
propriety as to you, who can * 
claim a ſuperior right of judg- | ; 
BY ing in a caſe that falls entirely 
i within YOUR province, both as 
N dramatic writer, and the 
moſt accompliſhed performer | 
of our age.— lt would in- 
2 deed be vain in me to heap 4. 
a encomiums on your exalted 55 
merits, as the grateful BRI- 
'Toxs have long ſince, with 
judgment and candour, r 
tinguiſhed them ; and THEIR 


- 


| uni- | 


DEDICATION, 
univerſal applauſe muſt ever | 
5 be your higheſt panegyric.—— 
All EvRoes agrees in admir- 
ing YOUR genius, and are fully | 
| ſenſible of the FORTE, excel- 


lence of taſte, judgment and 


humor, conſpicuous in me : 


ENGLISH Roscius.—Let me _—_ 


therefore only be your ſilent 


3 admirer, after I am indul ged in 
the liberty of acknowledging, | 
that the furpriſin g exertions : 
of ſo great a genius have 
often RUE 1 me beyond expref- 7 


"« 


viii DEDICATION. 


on this occaſion, SIR, it may 7 


not be improper to introduce > 
a few remarks on the GERMAN 
ta ge, which I preſume will not 


be altogether unacceptable to 


YOU. 


Every candid GERMAN will 


5 readily acknowledge the pre- 
| ſent bad condition of the Gr R- 


MAN - theatre; but will not 
aſcribe the fault to the bER- 


FORMERS. GERMANY has Pro- 


duced ACTORS whoſe names 
. ought to be mentioned with the 
ſame reverence as thoſe of Hav- 


DEL, 


DEDICATION. ix 
DEL, Grav, ABEL and Bach. 


Mr. ECKHOFF and Mrs. STARKE 
are recent inſtances of this 


truth they being as renowned im 


their theatrical performances, 
as the above gentlemen are in 


their muſical ſphere.— —Neither 5 


WE are the German dramatic 


b WRITERS deſtitute of genius 
and taſte, There have been, 
and ſtill are many, who, with ; 
proper encouragement, might i 
have added a luſtre to the ſlage. 
Mr. LESSING s Miſs SARAH SAMP- 


SON, | 


1 
« 2 " 
. 1 5 
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CHANT, or the HisrTory | or Gronor ; 
BanywerL, 


x DEDICATION. 
POO ; which is a maſterly tra- 
gic performance, * with ſeveral 1% 


others that could be mentioned, 
will ſufficiently confirm chis £ 


aſſertion. 


From hence, 81 R, vou will 
now probably be apt to lay the | 
blame upon the GERMAN PUB- 
LIC; ; but, in that reſpect, Town 
T muſt differ in opinion. 


: To be ſure, were the word PUB- 5 


LIC 


* After the manner of the London Mxk- 


DEDIC A T ION, Xi 


110 limited only 1 to couRTs and 
GREAT MEN, 1 could not with 


55 juſtice object to the concluſion; 1-2 


it being well known, and I can- 
not expreſs it without regret, "I 
that the German princes en- 


tertain the greateſt paſſion for 


foreign and expenſive plea- 
ures, which perhaps may be 


the conſequence of an injudi- 


cious and impolitic education. 


Hr xx by the word puBLIc, I 
mean, all thoſe well verſed in 
the BELLES. LETTRES and po- 


LITE ARTS, that are gentlemen 


of 1 


xi DEDICATION. 
of fortune too, and willin g to 
encourage the productions of 
taſte and genius —To alledge 
GERMANY | deſtitute of ſuch 
men, would be an aſſertion . 
. equally falſe as. groundleſs; ; 
but here lies the misfortune, | 
- they are diſperſed over the 
whole dominions.—It i is cer- 
tain, that there are many large | 


and opulent Cities in GERMANY 
where ar ts and ſciences abound, 155 
and meet with due encourage- ” 

ment; but there is not on in 


which all the circumſtances 8 


com- 


DEDICATION. xii 

: combine, which are NECE SSARY 
to make a theatre flouriſh. 

Ii ſhort, there 1 18 no Lon DON in 


GERMAN, no GENERAL RESORT 


for all men of taſte, ſcience 


and fortune, ſo neceſſary to ſup- 


port the dignity of the ſtage. 2 


2 Hence proceeds the true cauſe 
of the preſent bad ate of the 


: Ora theatre. 


However, Sir, notwithſtand- 5 


| ing theſe difficulties, I here 

preſume to lay before a na- ; 
tion, which has been for above 

a century diſtinguiſhed for We 


atrical 
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 atrical productions, the ſenti- 
ments of a German, on THE- 


| ATRICAL PIECES in general, 
and GROTESQUE | COMIC PER» 


FORMANCES in particular, 


= this tranſlation ſhould be 


- found in any degree worthy the 
patronage of the immortal Mr. 
GanRRIck, then I ſhall think my- : 

ſelf amply rewarded for the 
pains I have taken in attempt- 

ing faithfully to elucidate the | 
| thoughts of my author, and in 
doing juſtice to his maſterly 

: production. 


DEDICATION. Iv 


” have the honour to remain, 
with the greateſt — 


Six, 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


and ſincere Admirer, 


Lon pon, 
May 14, 1766. 


J. A. F, WARNECKE, 
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Page 8. line 9. for that preference, read, the = 
| preference, P. 22. J. 2. Jer St. Monp, read, 
St. Mann. P. 61. 3 11. for a ſtraight line, : 
read, the ſtraight line. P. 62. 1. 2. of the 
note, after emperor of Germany, add, when | 
"i boy. P. 64. direction- word, for kus, 
| read, REUS, 


P R E F A C E. 


The deſire, which men generally have to 


expoſe their folly to the world, is by no 
| means my motive in commencing author. 5 
z : —1 have diſcharged this common debt of 


nature before my ſeventieth year But 


the pleaſure of not appearing ſingular, 
even in old age, and of writing fome- | 
5 what better than others, is my ſole 
1 inducement. — Neither do 1 wiſh my 
: readers ſhould find too much ſenſe in this 
compoſition, | as that muſt affect me 

| more ſenſibly, having laboured hard to 
overcome this diſeaſe of the antients.— 
In this other writers may perhaps ſucceed 
better: z but (to wy ſhame be 1 it confeſſed) 
| have 


— — — terry ——— 
— 7 


„ PREFACE: 


FL have pent many fad and melancholy 
hours to appear only a tolerable fool. — 


However I ſhall not now reflect on periods 


I have long ſince gloriouſly out- lived, 
leſt my anxious wiſhes to have them 
reſtored, might interrupt my preſent 
tranquillity. If I am not miltaken, I 
was engaged i in writing a preface; but 
my gentle readers, 1 hope, will pardon > j 
: the oblivion of ſeneſcence, | | 


O.: „ 


J. M. 


HA RL E QU IN. 


a * — 
— 


The learned muſt certainly, on ſome 


coccaſions, have very odd whims ; for 


whilſt emperors, kings, princes, dukes, 
lords, knights, counſellors, merchants, 
mechanics, and (which I ought to have 
mentioned firſt) ladies and clergymen, _ 
oy appear before 1 my ſtage, and teſtify their 
5 unfeigned applauſe by an open-hearted 
laugh; whilſt with me the biſhop forgets 
his dioceſe, the miniſter his plans, the ge- 1 
neral his battles, and old honeſt Saxcho | 


Paxca his government; ; the inexorable 
e ſcholar, 


1 HARLEQUIN. 


| ſcholar, ſeated in his inherited arm- chair, 
like an old Saxon king upon af antient 
| ſeal of ſtate, calculates, by principles, 
: whether pleaſure can reſult from my per- 
formances or not.— A buſineſs ſo fruitleſs 
and offenſive would certainly have ſtirred 
up my whole family to arms, which is 
one of the moſt antient and numerous in 
BNA, or perhaps i in all the world, | 
had not our great grandfire, in his great 
| prudence, to prevent his poſterity from | 
acts of violence, expreſly commanded us 
in his laſt will, Kindly to ſpare all learned 5 
| men, on account of their near affinity to 
our family, and to fight againſt their ſharp 
pens only with our wooden ſabres; but = 
though this blunt inſtrument i is all we are 
allowed to uſe in ſelr-defence, yet theſe 
gentlemen may be aſſured, that they will 


not 


HARLEQUIN, S-- 


not come off ſcot · free, who dare to offend 
=D, ſuch a man as I, who have the honour to 
be one of his molt chriſtian majeſty's pen 


ſioners*, and who by birth-right can claim 
the * ivilege of belonging to one of the 


wiſeſt nations, and to afamil y that can give 
the German cathedrals I better proofs : 

N of nobility, derived from their great: ſkill 

1 in | 


0 + Signior 8 BERTINAZzI, harlequin 
in ordinary to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, had 


A ſalary of 8000 livres per annum. 


I The GERMAN cathedrals never en any 
canon (DOM HERR) who is not able to prove 
his nobility and his ſixteen quarters never ; 
having been ſtained by an intermarriage with 

| ignoble blood, which muſt be certified by an 

oath, and by producing the fixteen unſtained 
quarters. | | TRANSLATOR. 


rer A * 
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in \ ing 1 tournament, than the great 


Powezy or CAsAR could have given}. 


1 would be no difficult matter for me 


to obtain a warranted teſtimony from M. 
du Mourix, phyſician in ordinary to his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, or even from the 
whole faculty of phy ſicians at Paris, to 

: prove, that not a ſingle perſon ever made 
a bad digeſtion of his ſupper, who con- 
deſcended: to honour my little auditory : 
with his agreeable. preſence. Were my 
dear collegues, who are appointed to draw 
the virtues and follies of men in more 


bright 


f PrETROMARIACECHINxI, mygreat-great- 


great great-grandfather, is univerſally known 
to have been nobilitated by the emperor Mar- 
THIASs, for being the beſt Harlequin of his 


time. See Ricoboni hiſt. du Theatre Ital. art. 
vi. CoNxsTANTINI, who has been nobilitated 
in later times by king AuGusTus, does not 
belong to our family, as ſome people will aſſert. 


; bright and conſpicuous colours, a litle 


more given to impartiality, they ſurely | 


would acknowledge that their tragical 


princeſſes were too often ſubject to vapours 


and the cholic, on account of the ſmall- 


neſs of their audience, which, though their 
adorers and partiſans be included, would 


ſcarcely pay the expence « of candles. 


But my honour will not ſuffer me to 


ſet myſelf in too ſhining a point of view 


at the expence of other people, or to men- 8 
tion the concoction of my friends as an 

; argument in favour of my abilities and 

addreſs, though at the ſame time it is 
well known that ſeveral eminent philoſo- 
phers have compiled the moſt valuable 
ſyſtems, and obtained the knowledge of 
the moſt abſtruſe cauſes, only by obſerving 
a their effects, which method of inveltigat- 


. 


— ——— —— En, 
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MAI. EQUIN, 


L ing truth i 18 doubtleſs the ſafeſt and beſt. — 
3 will rather allow, with all that ſin- 


ceere and ſubmiſſive modeſty by which a 


growing poet, in his preface, endeavours 
to impoſe on his friends the public critics, 
that OPERAS and TRAGEDIES, as well 
as what they properly call COMEDIES ; 
and TRAGI-COMEDIES, ought to have ts 
that Preference, which their happy au- 
: thors, for themſelves and their legal heirs, 
both male and female, now and in all 
future days, by or without virtue of 
law again me or my heirs, every where 
and wherever chey may have occaſion for : 
it, ſhall have a Ju? right to claim and pre- 
ſerve.— will likewiſe publicly acknow- : 

| ledge, to every one whom it may concern, 
Oh that the enchantments of the OPERA are 
ell calculated to e the eye and the 


* 
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ear; and that when tragical majeſty is 
properly repreſented; as when CarTo's 
cruel fate cauſes ſorrow and dejection, or 


when the tears drop down ZAvRE's lovely 


Cheeks; it cannot failof pleaſingly affecting 
and elevating the ſpectator.— I muſt alſo | 


| allow, that the attic ſalt in the Comedies of 
TxRENCR and MolIERE naturally excites 

aſeaſoned and beneficial laughter; and that 
RAI coMREDY poſſeſſes every charm 


which a well educated, tender and virtuous 


1 


| beauty can yield, who makes it her firſt 
care to en noble the feelings and ſentiments 
of her admirers with a more refined taſte. 
 —Nay, I will even go ſo far as to give 
place to the name of comeDy, if any body, 
like the ſtern M. CrassIRON *, ſhould 


7 chuſe 
® See Reflexion fa Is Comique larmoiant par 


"RE le Oo Threſorier de France, conſeiller au 
preſidial de la Rochelle, &c. He will not allow 
to Tragi- Comedies the name of a Comedy. 
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chuſe to confer that title indiſcriminately 
upon every comic performance which 
has been lucky enough to poſſeſs itſelf of 
that name, — But, in return for all this, ; 
J muſt beg, with humble ſubmiſſion, 
that I may be permitted the next rank, 
2 ſtation which my forefathers, from : 
time immemorial, have very quietly main- 
tained. I flatter myſelf 1 in being a neceſ- 
ſary and ag leable citizen in the beſt co- 
mic world, and therefore hope I ſhall not 


be baniſhed from thence, as ſo many ; 


; fools are ſuffered to appear therein for 
the ſervice of the viſeſt philoſophers 


and where heroes, who have ſlain many 
pious chriſtians with their cruel ſwords, 
are not only decently buried, but even 
ranked in the catalogue of gods. —If the 
 COMIC-OPERA, Which for a ſhort time 


gained 


HA R L E QU IN. * 


gained the applauſe of Pais, Rour, and 
Porspau, had ſhewn the ſame modeſty, 
and been content with the place ot an Ix- 
' TERLUDE, which was unqueltionably her 
daiue, ſhe would certainly have appeaſed 
the enraged envy of her rivals, who ever | 
fince have come off conquerors, to her ; 
f entire deſtruction.— However I am not : 
very ſolicitous about being called co- 
ME Dy; it does not hurt a fins PoLONOISE 
in the leaſt that ſhe has not the honour 
to be called Mixver, and d many a proud 


flower has decay 'di in the boſomofa Dokis, 


| whoſe ſex was never determined by Lix- 


naus—My comic performances may for 

the future be ſtiled Hax LTO NA DESH and 
by this title may immortalize my name, 

as a colony 1 in former times did that of its _ 


founder : — And perhaps i it may be more 


glorious 


2K — ̃ͥ— 
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glorious for me, to remain a peculiar ani- 
| mal i in my own ſpecies, than to be ranked . 


like the lion amongſt the race of cats. 
In the mean time, this ſincerity and | 


5 ſubmiffon, which ſo much becomes every | 
orator to ſhew to his critic, muſt not extend | 
fo far as to flatter thoſe who propoſe to 
confine comic performances entirely with- | 
in the limits of a PROPER COMEDY, Or at | 
| moſt of a LARMOIANT or TRAGI- co- 
MEDY., The ſphere of human pleaſures is 
ſtill further to be enlarged, and the pecu- 
liar taſte of the ENGLISH has diſcovered i in 
our days more beauty and perfection in ſer- 
pentine walks, than can poſſibly be found 


in ſtraight and uniform alleys, whoſe 
monotonical plan you may view all over 
at the very entrance, and whoſe utmoſt 
limit | is conſtantly | in view, till you at laſt 

| attain 
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attain it, without the intervention of one 
variegated ſcene or additional pleaſure to 
recompence your toil, Nature yields an 
inexhauſtible ſource of forms and ſhapes, 

in which her charms are diffuſed for the 

| benefit of the longing and covetous eye; 
and the manners and paſſions of men 
are as various as their different features. 9 
Therefore, if I was not even an advocate ” 
: for myſelf, 1 ſhould hence be convinced 
of the poſſible exiſtence of ſeveral more _ 
comic ſpecies, by a mere way vor; by 
which powerful expreſſion FoxTENELLE | 
has already peopled ſo many unknown 

and undiſcovered worlds. ſhall not here | 
enquire whether the formidable antients 
vere acquainted with any other method than 
that of TER ENO x, elſe I ſhould perhaps be 
able to ſhew, by ſome ſcenes of ARIS To- 
| PHANES 


14 HARLEQUIN. 
rhaxts and Pr.auTus,that theſe great maſ- 
ters, like TERENCER and MolIERE, have 
| borrowed many fine and elegant geſtures 
from my anceſtors, and by their maſterly 
pencils have transformed them into ori- 
ginals, but, without this, I preſume, my 
prudent readers will believe, that the goat - 
feet of SATYRUS, the firſt player of the 
antients, could not better become or more 


. nobly grace him, than my checkered and 


party. coloured doublet does me, to which 
: all ranks and conditions, lords ſpiritual 

and temporal, have ſo liberally contributed 
a patch. — But if any one is ſo unbeliev- | 
ing as to doubt of this, and chuſes to tranſ- 
fer the reign of HARLEQUIN the FIRST 

into a later age, then I muſt refer him, 


5 for better information, to the moſt learned 


Srirxrios, M. A. now profeſſor extraor- 
dinary, 


HARLEQUIN. 16 


dinary, who, by ſome lucky ſuppoſition, 
has in a great meaſure reſtored the loſt 
part of ARISTOTLE's poetry, whereby he 
: has done my forefathers that juſtice to 
which they have an unqueſtionable right. 
This however is certain, that the nature 
of comic painting acknowledges a great 
many more ſpecies than I have hitherto 
mentioned, and will not ſubmit. to that 
intereſted conſtraint which her two pre- 
tended firſt born daughters have hitherto 
uſed, in order to prevent the fertility ot 
their mother. My readers will pleaſe to 
recollect the different ſorts of comic 


poetry, and they will be fully convinced 


of the truth of my argument. How very 0 


extenſive is the ſpecies of the epic poem 
and the opera! The authors of both have 

borrowed their perſons and pictures ſome- 
Ago: times 
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times from the ideal regions, ſometimes 


| 


from the chivalries of knight-errantry, 
then from the rational and brutal creation, | 
or even from the clefts of the GNoMEs: 
They ſometimes have magnified the little | 
and diminiſhed the great; at other times | 
they have painted their figures in wry 


and aukward forms * : Here they have 
furniſhed S11.ENus with the mouth of a 
| goat, armed with the tuſks of a boar; and 
: there they have adorned an aſs with che 
countenance of a juſtice of the peace. 
In ſhort, every object of pleaſure and de- 
- light, when properly imitated, has been | 
painted | by them in as many different 
forms as is obſerved by Nature in her pro- 
ductions, where infinite varieties ſpring 
from One ſpecies, and infinite ſpecies from = 
7 _ 


* GouT BAROC, - 


one n HEROI-COMIC, the co- 
1 MIC, theimitation of TRAGI- -COMIC *, the | 
BURLESQUE, the GROTESQUE, and the 
| POISSARD OPERAS +, are not mere indivi- 
duals belonging to one ſpecies, but are 
real fertile genus's, which are diſtinguiſh- | 
ed from each other in the ſame manner 
as the wave · like MINUET is diſtinguiſhed | 
from the ſoft POLONOISE, or the ſwift 
SCHWABISH and SCOTTISH dances from 
the TRAGI- comic SPANISH ones, by 
their times and e executions. 


Tb 
8 M & Madame de FAVART are the 
| firſt who wrote this kind of comic-operas. 
8 LA JIxuxk GRECOuE 1s an excellent proof 
thereof, and this piece has not loſt any thing 
of its merits, though it has been imitated by 
Madame de GRAFFIGNY in her FILL? 
D'ARISTIDE. 5 Po 
T L'orERA POISSARD. 


O 
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: 'T bab the ſpecies of poetry adopted 
85 by SwirT and CERVANTES, DESPREAUX | 
and FrELDIN o, Pops, ZACHARLE, and 
Dusch, GRESSETU and Vapez A | Scare 
_ RON, BuTLER, GaARTR, and Fa eY x 
in his pvceLLE, belong to the heroi- 
comic genus, yet they are as different i in 
their ſpecies as Klops rock' $ created 
beings are from Homtr” s real heroes. 
— The valiant Don QuixorE would not 
cut a better figure in the vxRT VERT +, 
or Micromecas in company with AR A- 


| BELLA Fenmon, than the wooden rhi- 


nocer 0s 75 


* The ie Vat, author of the trus 


VANDEVILLE, and the epic poem LA PIPE 


. CASSEF, died, to the inexpreſſible grief of all 
chearful company, in the embraces of plea- 
ſure, in the 37th year of his joyous life. Sec 
ANNEE LITTERAIRE for 1757, p. 350. 
4 Par Monſieur GRESSET. Z 
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: noceros does in the cabinet of PorceL- 
\ LAINE at SALTZDABL 3 ; even Cervan- 
ks and FitLDING, who are by many 
eſteemed of the firſt claſs, differ widely 
"I their manner ; ; the firlt excelling in co- 
mic caricature, and the latter in lively 
portraits, and particularly in the moral 
characters of low-life. He that will not 
reckon the pictures of Runkxs, Vin- 
: KENBAUM and Varrzau, to belong to 
one genus, nor allow the ſatires of Mr. 
HaGczporn, who is ſo excellent a maſter 5 
of drawing, though ſparing in his co- 
lours, to "00 come from the FLANDR1- 
| an ſchool; and Vouxc' s* or HALLE RS» 
pictures, which are ſo magnificent and 
full 


* Ir Vounc had made uſe of FreLpING' s 
pencil, he would certainly have drawn A 
chriſtian Dox QuixoTE. 
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full of ſhades, to have ſprung from the 
ITALIAN ſchool; or who will not trace a 


HARLEQUIN® from the s10LIA No; muſt. 
ſurely confeſs, that comic painting, whe- 


ther uſed by poet, painter, player, muſi- 


cian, or dancer, may admit of various 
and different kinds, all capable of being 5 
raiſed to a certain degree of perfection: 5 
but, if this is the caſe, Why ſhould the 
comic player, who imitates nature, and 8 
who, in his living pictures, ſo far ex - 
ceeds the expreſſion of the pencil, the 5 
pen, the ſtring, or the foot, be obliged 


do adhere ſo cloſely to two kinds of co- 


mic painting only? what reaſon can pol- 
ſibly be aligned why different kinds of 
comic painting, if poſſeſſed of an agree- 

able variety, ſhould be diſpleaſing on the 
ſtage ? even among ſhepherds tragedies 


„ and 
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and comedies ſubſiſt ; and though I can- 
not appear in the latter more improperly 
than the Count de Turrixks, yet every 
connoiſſeur will perceive, t that ſimplicity 
and! innocence of manners, which are the 
true characteriſtics of a paſtoral poem, 
25 may be as ſtrongly expreſſed 1 in groteſque - 
forms and figures, and conſequently dif- 
ferent kinds of comedies may e even here 


be invented. 


I muſt in this place infert a remark, : 
which that my haſty readers may the 
more readily paſs over, ſhall confiſt of a 
diſtinct paragraph; z It concerns the ob- 
jection commonly made againſt operas, 
and which may in ſome meaſure lye againſt 
me, were J filently to flip it over, and 
acquieſce in the authority of the greateſt 
critics. — Theſe gentlemen Pa to aſſert, 
0 3 is 3» 
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that the opera is UNNATURAL” though 
Mr. REemond de ST, Monp unfortu- 
— nately engaged to prove the contrary : as 
for my part I cannot conceive what they 
will gain by ſuch an objection: the opera 
is a repreſentation taken from a poſſible 
world, which every poet has a right to 
form according to the plan or deſign he 
purſues, provided he is capable of repre- 
ſenting it ma credible manner to his : 
: audience. The actual occurrences in 
nature are by far too reſtricted for 5 
poetical fancy, and every thing un- 
neceſſarily borrowed from real events by 
| the compiler of an opera intimates his 


poverty and weakneſs, It would be ri- 
diculous to let the gods of the opera ſpeak 
the ſame language with the children of 
Aba, as a mixture of different natures 
. would 
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would from thence conſequently ariſe. - 


The opera preſents a world of chimeras, 


| It opens an enchanted heaven, and angels 
are always to ſing in that bleſſed abode; 
ſo that were the compoſer of an opera to 
7 deprive his gods of this kind of exalted 
expreſſion, and of that harmony which 
ought ever to ſubſiſt in the dramatic 
ſphere, then ſurely his power of ima- 
gination would be deemed very weak 
and barren. The greateſt encomium 
therefore that can poſſibly be paſſed on 
an opera or epic poem, each of which 2 
have worlds of their own, is the very ob- 


3 jection deſigned againſt them, <« that, 


„when compared to this world, they are 
6 PERFECTLY UNNATURAL. „For this 
very reaſon Pop; ſays, that we diſnonour 
„ SHAKESPEARE, by calling him a pain» 


0 ter of nature, becauſe he ought rather 
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«to be tiled a creator of arial be 


e ings*. „But now 1 ſhall return to the 
ſubject, and the prudent reader will pre- 

| ſently diſcover my reaſon for having told . 
my own ſtory i in the name of another +, 


Thus having proved that ſtill more 


comic performances are poſſible than have 
been hitherto known, and that they are 
not immediately to be fliled unnatural, N 
becauſe they do not belong to our preſent | 
ſphere, 1 ſhould now 1 98 to the ſe- 


cond 


His characters are ſo much Nature herſelf. 


that 'tis a ſort of injury to call them by fo diſ- 

tant a name as copies of her.-- Every ſingle 

| character i in SHAK ESPEAR is as much an indi- | 
vidual as thoſe in life itſelf; it is as impoffible 
to find any two alice. See Porz 8 preface to 8 

SHAKESPEAR'Ss Works. 


4 Mcam fabulam alieno nomine narravi. 
Puæpn Us. 


\ 
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cond head of my diſſertation, and de- 
monſtrate, by the ſame apodictical argu- 
ments, the diſtinguiſhing character of 
: my dramatic performances, or harlequin- 
ades; but, before I enter upon this ſub- 

ject, in order th. t none may have the 
leaſt doubt of the importance of my ar- 
guments, I muſt beg a favour of my 
3 which they ought. not in juſtice 
to refule, ſince 1 repoſe ſo much confi- 8 

dence i in them. Alll demand | is, 40 that 
« they would ſecretly confeſs to tbem- 
40 ſelves and their own conſcience, that 
306 the defire of reformation and i improve- 

é ment is but ſeldom or never their in- 
᷑ducement to attend the play-houſe.” — 

It is true, however, that my collegues, : s 
well; as 4: muſt aſſert in all our printed pre- 

5 faces, leſt we ſhould (as was the fate of the 


amiable : N 
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amiable Mademoiſelle Le Couvnkun *) 
be denied a burial in conſecrated ground, 
that the reformation of morals is our firſt 
and chief deſign; and in this we have al- 
ready ſo happily ſucceeded, that many of : 
our adverſaries, being partly biaſſed by 


. their alluring temptations, and partly 
drawn through an intimate acquaintance : 


with our female players, have ventured to 


appear before our age, under the pretence 
of a deſire to have their morals reformed , 

| eſpecially ſince che time, women were al- 
L OT | lowed : 


* Sew Toros 8 Lettres ſur les AxcLo!s. 


Whenever the opinion of the Parliament 
L at REN NES, by which the JesUITs are declared 
to be coukDlAxs, ſhall have paſſed into a 
final decree, then I ſhall be able to ſay ſome- 
thing more on this head, See la Gazett. eccleſ. | 
de FRANCE, de 1757. 
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lowed to bring their work⸗ bags along 
with them *, without which their tender 


conſciences could ſcarcely have been ape 


peaſed.— 


5 hour, is the principal motive that induced 5 


| them to attend the play- houſe. 
D really don't ſee what ſpecious objec- 
tions can be made againſt ſo uſeful a mo- 


tive. We don't love dancing from any 


opinion that it may reform our morals, 


vor do we love it perpetually for the fake | 


* * Which is even now permitted in the weekly 
lectures at PARIS. 


But if people, after my ex- 
ample, mould chuſe to advance the real 
truth, every one of them would candidl | 
. confeſs, that the deſire of relaxation and 


pleaſure, I dare not. fay, with the ſad and 
0 melancholy Youxo, to ſpend an idle 


we —ůůů . 3 


8 ezerciſe. as many a young heart would 
fondly perſuade himſelf; nor do we liſten 
4 to chearful muſic with a ſuppoſition that 
GA and PrROCOLESE are to convert 


Our hearts. No all that we can expect I 


; from this, is to compoſe our minds, and 
make ourſelves eaſy, and by refreſhing 
our fatigued ſpirits, to prepare them for 
more ſerious employr ments —Even famed 


TRAGEDY, wherein the great are only 


ſuffered to ſubmit to the fate of inferior 


mortals, flatters our ſelf- love infinitely 


more chan it corrects us; and there are 
very often ſuch inteſtine commotions in 
a body politic, as render it dangerous to 
| puniſh majeſty according to poetical juſ- 
- tice : : and what benefit can reſult from ; 
pouring commiſcration and terror into 


| minds that ale only to be moved by the 
more 
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more ſenſible and emphatic arguments of: a 
FARMER GENERAL, or COMMISSARY OF | 


WAR,—Now, if it is pardonable togoto a 
dance or muſical entertainment, or to be 


fond of a beautiful picture, without mak- 


ing lady UrilIry the ring- leader, but 
merely for the ſake of yu ASURE, our only 
ſalutary medicine; then, I muſt own, I 
can ſee no reaſon why people ſhould be 
offended with my having made pleaſure 


and delight r my firſt and principal object. 


1 think that joy and pleaſure muſt be at 


any time welcome and acceptable in a 
| world, wherein, according to the calcula- 
tion of ſome algebraiſts, the bad to the 
: good ſtands as MAXIMUM. MINIMUM : 
and whoever conſiders how much it tends 
to the good of the public, that I make a 


6, hypocondriac miniſter of ſtate patiently 
5 liſten 
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liſten to the voice of innocence, ſtir up 


and enliven a depreſſed ſubject under his 
burden, perſuade a country that is per- 
fectiy harraſſed to grant new ſupplies, 


calm the fury of an outrageous temper, 


| refreſh and raiſe the ſpirits of thoſe that 
are fatigued and dejected, and that * 
7 ſtrengthen and encourage afecble and de- : 
ſponding author under his new attempts; i 
I fay, whoever ſeriouſly conſiders all this 
muſt clearly diſcover, that an old ſong- 
ſtreſs, in a prince's chapel *, where ſhe is 
”, appointed to excite the minds of the con- 
gregation to piety and devotion, cannot 
_— her ſphere effect ſo much as I have bl." 


 therto 5 


*I except the Prince's chapel at Para. 


GUAY, Where the converſion of the people is 
begun by a dance. See hiſt. du PARAGUAY, 
par le R. P. de CHARLEYOIX. 
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therto done in mine, to that general ſatiſ- 
faction and applauſe with which ladies 
and gentlemen of the firſt character and 


giſtinction have been pleaſed to favour 
| me; and of this honour I alone can 


| boaſt, that more people have gone from 


my preſence entirely pleaſed and ſatisfied, 
than ever did from the preſence of yon 
: antient emperor.—Nay, were I to plead 
my cauſe after the neweſt faſhion, I could | 


aſſert, and with juſtice too. that 1 have 85 


contributed more towards the increaſe of : 
| mankind than all our writers have done, 
the Marquis de Mix ABEAu not except- 
ed, and have animated huſbands even in 
thoſe late hours when the fatigue of the 
day ſhould have lulled them into a pro- 
found ſleep, by inſpiring them with freſh 
ſpirits, exhaling their _ circulation, 
warming | 


* * — — hy - 2 
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warming their paſſions, and reſtoring the 
enervated and feeble. limbs to their for- 
mer manly agility, which all my worthy 
female ſpectators can ſufficiently teſtify, 
who have fo ſoon and ſo willingly kiſſed 
away the ſprightlineſs of their youth, like 
M. de Monxcgir's AvroRa * 45 „ Who 
5 | recovered it on condition not to kiſs. 
5 —1 am indeed i in ſome doubt, whether 
the whining of princeſſes, the doleful ſui- 
cide of heroes, or any other ſuch enter- 


taining piece of cruelty, can be properly 


placed | in an equal rank with me; at leaſt, 


1 know : 


* AURORA and T1ITON had their youth TY 


| newed under condition that every kiſs ſhould add 

five years to their age; upon which they kiſſed 
once, and became five years older, the next 
night ten, and at laſt, if record be true, they ar- 


rivedat the age of 55 years—Happy Aurora! — 
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1 know many who have viewed the tall 
ſkeleton of TRAGE DY, which is immut- 
able i in its form and ſhape, and only va- 
ried by i its dreſs, with a painful diſguſt, 
until my preſence, which was impatiently 
5 expected, drove this ſpectre off the ſtage. 


E This, however, lam certain, is true, 
klhat the performances and repreſentations e 
Lo which Land my family have uſhered on the 


ſtage, of whom I ſhall only mention two, 
Meſſrs. Douixiouz and GERHARPDI, 
have always excited in the ſpectator a 
hearty and ſalutary laugh, and have 
proved of no ſmall utility to the public, by 


animating and ſpurring into motion many 


an indolent and ruſty ſoul.—If there- 
fore I am permitted to judge with my 
uſual impartiality, young, amorous and 
devout ELOISAS, and ſuch people as re- 


* quire 
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quire to be moved i in a ſoft and agreeable £ 


manner, ſhould go and ſeea TRAGEDY, 
ö but the COMEDIES of MoLizRe will ſuit 
thoſe beſt who are naturally inclined. to 
joy and pleaſure ; and they, who are par- 
ticularly delighted with the cant of grave 


company, had much better feed their 


devout ſouls with TRAGT- COMEDY. . 


But there is ill another pretty nume- 


4 rous ſet of mortals, who long and ſigh for 


me, even in their happieſt moments. — 


7 The moſt rigorous perſons can? t . } 
. that chere are ſometimes hours in which 
they don't think, read, or feel any thing 
but what is palpable to them; there are 
hours when the ſignificant ſmiles, which 
are counted ſuch infallible proofs of wiſ- 
dom, no longer appear on the counte- 
nance z wherein a general load of melan- 


choly 
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holy. holds down the loiering body, 1 
and in which even the heavenly P.ILLIs 
| herſelf, with all her alluring charms, can 

hardly extort from the ſtiff muſcles the 
leaſt cold or formal civility, —The tired 

- | ſcholar yawns in his evening hours, and 
the young beau no longer takes pleaſure 
in reading the hiſtory of the king? 8 con- 
finement! in a mouſe- trap * 3 adorned with 

tapeſtry hangings.— The perplexed mini- 
ſter of ſtate ſighs for relaxation; and the 

counteſs, gently moving her loitering | 


body after dinner, is undetermined, whe- 


ther ſhe ſhould ſit down to the card- table, 
or go to the play; ; becauſe the faults of 
her fellow-creatures cannot poſſibly move 
* Ah quel conte! and again, ah quel conte! 
de Monſ. CREBILLON fils. 


D 2 
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= her tongue any longer, as it is already 
excoriated with talking. —The acidity of 
the ſtomach is removed to the prince's 
head ; and the courtiers have, wich great 
, pains, exhauſted all their obſcene ſtories 
in an alphabetical order; the buffoon, 


5 8 rather the maſter of the family, a 
has of late aſſumed that character, picks 


his teeth, and praiſes the oriental people, 
who entertained their company at din- 
5 ner, with naked female jeſters, that 
” good concoction might not be pre- 
vented by ſerious and ill- ſeaſoned thoughts. 
Such people, and i in general a number 
of other human animals, whoſe ver 
bloom of life is generally attended with 
a yawning anxiety, have been particularly 
recommended to my care by dame Na- 
TURE, who fo wiſely provides for every 
| thing; 
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thing; ſhe has charged me with a com- 
miſſion, to diſperſe the ſlumber of the 
latter ſort, by attenuating their Juices, 
mollifying their glands, and diſpoſing 
them, once a day at leaſt, to conſider, for 
what Purpole they were ſent into this 
8 world. One muſt not imagine this end 
could have been accompliſhed by more 
gentle means: No; the brains of theſe 
people are covered with too callous a ſub- 
ſtance, to be eaſily affected; and in order 
to raiſe their attention, Mr. Monner 
would certainly find it neceſſary to ſend 
to Exc AND for ſome of his tout 
friends *, . . 
7 us 
* See FafroN's lettres ſur les ecrits de ce 
tems, tom. ii. p. 272. Monſieur MonneT, who 
came about ten years ago to LonDoN, 1 in order 
D 3 e 
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It ĩs true, the wiſe man only ſmiles ak 
chat, which makes the fool burſt into a 


violent lit of laughter; but thus to ſup- 


preſs the effects of good nature is per- 


haps nothing elſe than a compulſion of 
mode and faſhion®; and who knows, but | 


an open-hearted laugh may ſometimes be ; 
of great ſervice even to a wiſe man; 
N leaſt my ſhaking his phlegmatic belly, 
5 may afterwards procure a ſmile from his 


foul; perhaps he may even long for that 
rare opportunity of laughing, for once, 


with a full extended chroat; but there 
35 are | 
 _ to eftabliſha Frencn theatre, gave occaſion, 
by theſe means, to great Tomical broils, and 
his friends endeavoured in vain to drub the pa- 
triotic mob into applauſe. 


* TRUBLET is of this opinion. See his 
Eflays, tom. li. 
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are people who, for this very reaſon, 
vould claſs me among the foppiſh figures, | 
pagods, monkeys, chambermaids, and 
bother ridiculous groupes, Who have no 


other merit than being able to raiſe a 


laughter.— Indeed, ſuch people do not 5 : 


_ conſider that it coſts a great deal of pain 


_ reflection, to find out the right graces 


and true tone, by which the dry and -: 


ſtiffened nerves of a body are to be tho- 
roughly ſhook Every muſician creates 


5 pleaſure by ſounds; yet this! is no reaſon 5 


Why a Lv161, a BUoNONCINT, a Cha- 
Iss IMI, and a LOCATELLI, ſhould be- 
long to the claſs of CRowpzros ®,— — 
P th? head of all this warlike rabble 
Ck OWDERO march'd, expert and able. 5 
Huy. c. ii. ver. lcg. 8 
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| It really requires a great knowledge to in- 
vent ſuch true garb and poſture as is re- 
quiſite to excite a hearty laugh. A ſkilful 
compoſer knows what tones are beſt cal- 
| culated to raiſe the paſſions, and chuſes 8 
them accordingly. We feel that ſome of 
them, and perhaps thoſe which harmo- 


- niouſly accord with our nerves, often raiſe 55 


15 them to an agreeable tremblirg; and even e 


5 tickle, enliven, and ſurpriſingly i invigo- 
rate * the whole ſyſtem. —Obſerve only 


the mechanical effects of pictures and 


poſtures. A child laughs if laughed 3 
Lewis XIV. did ſtill more, when 

- FiunirII, immortalized for his Kill | 
in geſture and CaITIage,. took him in his | 
arms: | 


| * 1 of this matter is to be found i in the 
- REVERIES MILITAIRES, | 
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arms * —Worrws, a philoſopher noted 


in another way, received one day, in a 


pretty ſerious company, the incomparable 5 


1 print of La METrIE; which, as it was 


: handed round, unfolded the wrinkles of 
"the moſt devout countenances :—And 
whoever beholds a picture with attention, : 


will find, that perſpective naturally re- 


moves the point of view to a greater 


diſtance, and lively colours bring! it nearer 
to the ſight, and that merry and joyful 5 


figures naturally chear the mind of 1 


the beholder. 5 Oe 


Now, 


* EO the XIV. in the ft year of kis | 
age, being ſhewn one of FivRILL's gro- 
teſque miens, burſt into ſuch a violent fit of 
laughter, as extorted an action very familiar 
to children of that age. Hiſtoire de Vancien 


Theatre Italien par Meſſrs. PAR F AITs. 
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Nov, ſince my paintings are adapted 
to both the eye and ear, and ſince I am, 
as one may ſay, like a paramour, to 
turn my underſtanding, my religion, 


my voice, and all the motions of my 8 


body into particular charms, one may 
eaſily diſcover from the above facts, 
which perhaps the cynic Philoſopher 


. | will call nonſenſe, that T ought _—— 
1 myſelf above both the muſician and 


Painter, and publicly proclaim my Pa- 
| NACEA queen of all PaxAckas. — Indeed 


5 if the abbot VEnuTI had not already 


lent his coach of ſtate to lady MERIT, 


” after ſhe had walked 5709 years from 


5 the creation of the world, I had certainly 
| procured ſuch a machine for myſelf alone, 
eſpecially 


* In his T TRIUMPHO LITTERARIO. 
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eſpecially at Paris, where it could have 
been got for the TN expence of 120 N 
livres per month. | 


But that my honoured readers may at 


- laſt attain to the end of my long winded 


premiſes, which have already extended 
too far, I ſhall only draw this conclu- 
ſion from theſe truths, ſo clearly and 


indiſputably founded on the phyſics and 


metaphyſics of the human heart, that my 


ſtation in the beſt comic world would be 
juſt and legal, even though r: per- 
formances were attended with no other 
effects than that of rouſingthe diſtempered 
part of mankind to one ſingle reflection 

upon their diſagreeable ſelves, —But I can 
further aſſure the public, upon the credit 
of my honeſt countenance, that I deem 
the reformation of morals ſomewhat : 
more 


more . an ecidental buſineſs, and, a 


| ways and means peculiar to my- 


ſelf, endeavour to obtain this important 
end. This Il attempt to prove un- 

| der the ſecond principal head of my de- j 

fence; for, as I have already ſhewn, in 


a curſory way, what great benefits may 


reſult from my performances, I hope 1 
ſhall be permitted | to * my cauſe in a 
; regular manner. 


What is uſually termed CARICATURE in : 


the art of painting, which conſiſts in 


4 over-doing the ſhapes and forms of 


«c things,” 5 is properly | my method of BER. 


painting the morals of men; as the firſt 
ſort is poſſeſſed of its own rules and 
Y perfections, ſo my pictures of folly will 

| allo admit of their peculiar perfections.— 
Nay, I will even venture to aſſert, that 


piiming : 
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painting in caricature, when the beauties 


of nature are overdone, is in its kind 


more imperfect than mine, which is 
adapted rather to delineate the minds 
than the bodies of men. —If the pic- 
| ture of a giant can delight the eye of the 
ſpeclator, then nothing can be more 
certain than that his moral picture 
may juſtly claim the ſame right; and 
the benefit accruing from this will be, 
that people, pretty far remote from the 
ſcene of truth, will come to a more diſtinct E 
point of view, when objects are properly 7 
enlarged and preſented to their light — 
Now, are not all theſe people at a oreat . 
diſtance from truth, who, either from 
ſtupidity or a criminal dulneſs, cannot fee! 
the attic ſalt of SATIRE, and whoſe tongues | 
muſt be almoſt branded before they can 
1 
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poſſibly attain to a true raſle? Is it not 
« often the caſe, that the very ſame per- 


fon, who gives delight and tranſport in 


a royal chapel, preaches a country con- 


| gregation | into a profound ſleep *? Does : 
not Davpx upbraid the Faencn for 
55 compoſing the greateſt part of their ſpec- . 
tators at a playhouſe too ſoon to reſt, from ̃ 
too great an anxiety to preſerve regu- 1 
h ?—Now if there | is no want of ſuch - 
| EI unfeeling 


* But the contrary happened to the cole: | 
brated Dr. YounG. Being one day preaching 
in office at St. JamEs's, he found, though he 
ſtrove to make his audience attentive, that his 
endeavours were in vain, and his pity over- 


; coming all decorum, he ſat down! in the pulpit 5 


and burſt into a flood of tears, See Univerſal 
Muſeum for May 1765. TRANSLA TOR. 
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unfeeling creatures, and if whole nations 
and communities differ ſo greatly i in taſte, 

my method of moral painting muſt cer- 

tainly be juſtified, by introducing on 
the ſtage little fops in gigantic ſhapes, 


and royal fools i in chixESE miniature, in 
1 order that the latter oo be viewed r more 


- diſtin&ly by proximity. 


Mr. Lzss1NG, agentleman of ſufficient 
abilities to become ſome day or other my 
panegyriſt, might here perhaps object, 
that over- doing forms and ſhapes was the 

ſure means of miſcarrying in the deſign, 
as ſpectators might be thereby tempted 
to think themſelves far above tbis extra- 


vagant ridicule. - 
But here my od enemies judge 
again by their improved ſenſation, and 


do not conſider, that the ſame ſmell, 
. which 


Which cauſes the moſt violent head- achs 
in ſome, can hardly ſtrike the noſtrils of 
others; nor do they recollect, that there 
are many claſſes of fools left behind them, 
for whoſe feelings they can by no means 


8 anſwer, — This! have experienced myſelf, 


when once, in a well known piece, I could 
have made my ſelf inviſible by a per- li- per- 
. la, T forgot the expreſſion, only for fun, Fl. 


: and got a good many dry blows for it, in 


= my viſible ſhape, which made me cry 


out ſo piteouſly, that a German prince, 
touched to the ſoul with my ſhrieks, hol- 
lowed out, in the moſt ardent commiſer- 
ation, 8. —5 Fer Gov's ſake! ſay, per- l per- 
la.” - —1 have ſeen a ſimilar caſe, when the 
Grana Racine” * » Caxur was per- 


formed, 
* Mr. SCHLEGEL, 
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15 formed, that, during the ſcene wherein Es- . 


TRITRE perſuaded her brother to prevent 


- 


a duel between her huſband and Gopx- 0 


WIN, which at. that very inſtant was 


going to be fought, and ſhe in no leſs 


than twenty fine verſes diſplaying the ille- 

gality and abomination of ſuch a deciſion, 1 
= butcher, touched with the gfeateſt an- 
xiety, roared out, « I wiſh your talking 

| © was to hell and damnation z by GD! 
er they may kill one another fifty times 


1 over in the mean while ®, mT 
Ic 


* An accident of this ſort happened in Lon-= 


' DON, during the repreſentation of the EARL 


ox Esskx. The EAR L had intruſted the counteſs 
of NoTTINGHAM with a ring which ſhe was to 


deliver to queen ELIZABETH, and upon the 


delivery of this ring his life depended; but 
E through 


| 
AM 
' 
| 
| 
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It muſt be allowed, that neither this 
ſimplicity in the pfince, nor good ſenſe in 
the butcher, were, according to the rules 

of probability, to be expected; but as ſuch 
Luc DA INTERVALLA, to uſe the expreſ- 
ſion of my old profeſſor, who was an honeſt 
lawyer, may ſometimes happen, both to 
a prince and a butcher, I think I may ex- 
tend my preſumption a little further, —I 

| know people whoſe palates are as hard as 

; or ae 
_ mn jealouſy ſhe was reſolved not to deliver 
it, The queen, deſirous of ſaving the EARL, 
3 her repeatedly with the queſtion, whe- 


ther ſhe had not received a ring from the EARL? 


but ſhe obſtinately denying it, a ſailor, touched 
with humanity and generous indignation, cried 
out from the gallery, by Gop ſhe lies, the 
1 bitch, 1 ſaw her put it into her boſom.” 
TRANSLATOR, 
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the hands of common labourers, who 
have often told me, it was impoſlible to 


convince them, that there are any GE- 


NERAL RULES OF TASTE 3 and if this is 


the caſe, I think it muſt follow, that 
« * oyer-doing of forms and ſhapes ought 


« not to be rejected entirely. from any | 
« GENERAL POSITIONS,” | 


However, my manner of over doing 
things 1 is not ſo fruitleſs as my antagoniſts 
take it to be. —Some days ago, I found . 
my good honeſt Cor o¹ ſitting at 
her toilet, with her concave mirror before : 

| her; I was frightened out of my wits, 
when, looking over her ſhoulders, I faw 
her face in this ſcandalous glaſs; each 
- wrinkle in it appearing like new- made 
; furrows, each freckle like a brand, and 
E 2 the 
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Fn, the whele ſkin of her face ſceming vin- 


newed and ſhagged. My CoLomBiNa, 


; finding her figure juſt repreſented in the 


manner I uſe to draw the follies of my 
fellow creatures, did not neglect « one mo- 
ment to make ample amends, by paint- 


ing her face moſt delightfully.—I muſt 
confeſs now, I ſhould have liked it ra- 


© ther better, if, in place of Painting, the 


had blown up the whole ſkin at once, and 
had replaced it with a new, one ; ; I 
ſuch an heroic action might have been 


attended with too dangerous conſequences, 


I did not altogether deſpiſe the effects 


which this mirror produced: therefore 


f 1 ſhall never deſire theſe ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who appear before my ſtage, 


and view their abominable figures 1 in my 


moral | 
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moral mirror, to blow up their ſkin, but 
ſhall be heartily content, if, when they 

have made the diſcovery, they behave, 
after the manner of my CoLouBina, as 
all well-bred ladies generally do. 
But as the over · doing of forms and : 
| ſhapes, without deſcribing, after the 
manner of HocarTH, how far they de- 


1 viate from the wave like line of beauty, 4 


is of itſelf inſufficient to pleaſe and to 


5 amend, * have been anxious, from my . if 


early youth, to point out preciſely the 
TRUE METHOD OF DEVIATING; and from i 
| THESE RULES the art of this groteſque 
caricature painting has taken its riſe, 


I might now, if I chuſed it, embrace 


this opportunity of commending my abi- 
: lities to the LITERATI, by ſhewing them 7 
E 3 i how =; 
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how kapp ly their forms and ſhapes may 
be over done or hit upon; but I will only 
+ inſtance my CAPITANO, and that for very 
good reaſons. This blub - cheeked windy 
ligure ſtruts forth; his long noſe threatens 
a ftorm,—his eyes ſhoot fire balls. —the 
: briſtles of his eye- -brows would ſpit a little | 
_ army,—his voice thunders,—and v where- | 
ever he treads, there ſprings: a mine: —tis 
true, none of our loft warriors now- a-days . 
would know their delicate countenance 
again under ſo groteſque a caricature as 
this; but I am ſure they would at the 
fame time take a great deal of care not 
ſecretly to adopt a likeneſs to my Sig- 
nior Capi axo, however they may be 
pleaſed with him, or at leaſt laugh at 
him, and be glad next morning that they 
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had bent the evening with me, inſlead 
of having been gaming and loſing, which : 
perhaps they could not have been Te-.. 
ſtrained from by any opera whatever ; 
if it be true that an opera is like a pil- 
lory, on which one's ears are faſtened, in 
order that the head oP the better be ex- 
pole to public view, 
But to avoid here every objection 1 5 


poſſibly can, Þ muſt again repeat, that as 


e groteſque paintings would be very ill = 


placed on a capital piece of architecture, bf 
ſo I may aſſume the liberty of fixing my 


pictures in a fide drawing-room on the 
ſtage. — The aukward taſte, or what they . 
call GoUuT-BAROC, is undoubtedly ex- 

: tremely pleaſing, but not at all proper 


for temples, and ſuch glorious pieces of | 
E 5 archi- 
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Y architecture as are -alculated for poſterity, 
A Bak Tas „ or LE PRINCE DES POETES | 
' FRANCOIS, as he | 1s generally called, is 
only capable of deſcribing the greatneſs 
of creation in burleſque poetry; and none 
but a fool would require a deſcription of 
0 the holy trinity in the taſte of Var- 
TE aut, by or my part I ſhall never think of : 
turning out the exalted pictures of Con- 
ILIE and Racing from the magnifi- 
cent halls in which they are Placed. — 
However, though the picture of a SHOE=- . 
MAKER by TeNIERS, a PEN-CUTTER by 
Dau, and the figures by Caror, are 


not placed near TE LAST DAY or 


JUDGMENT 


1 La 1 as BAR TAS. 
. Temple de gout de VoLTAIRE. 
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JuDcMENT by MichAEL AxckLo, yet 


they are admired; even the ſmall gro- 


teſque pieces of the CHINESE render a 


ſummer-houſe very agreeable, and con- 


noiſſeurs juſtly admire the taſte of a 


prince * who did not repoſe ſuch pictures 


in a winter palace, but who knew how 
to place them with more ' propriety and 
judgment, in a ſeat of pleaſure t, and 


to transform the roof into a CHINESE 
umbrella.—All maſters think not ſo mo- 
deſtly of their art, nor are all cabinets 


put in order with ſo good a taſte; elſe 


dukes in 1 marble periwigs would not have 
been 


* The late lier of Coro and d biſhop 


of OsNABRUCK. 


+ At BrULL, three nilles TRA Bonn, the 


ſaid eleCtor's reſidence, TRANSLATOR. 


— — 
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been placed amongſt the buſts of ROMAN 
| heroes, in one of our firſt cabinets.— A 

GOTHIC cap on the head of a Cæsan, 
could not have. afforded fo good a con- 
traſt.— But to the ſubject again, for I 


= genera aur ſwerve from the purpoſe, and = 


forget I am to 1 myſelf and not 
the author.—— 


1 have memioned, that my peculiar me- 
: thod of painting is to over- do moral cha- 
racters, and eſpecially their ſhoots and 5 
5 ſprouts, in order to form groteſque co- 
mic pictures. Experience could juſtify 
my bringing on the | age, by this means, 
a perfect and peculiar kind of ridicule, even 
though I could not prove it by dint of ar- 


gument. What thoſe things are which are 


neceſſary to excite laughter, could never 
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yet be preciſely determined becauſe it 
ſometimes happens, from a dillerence 11 


taſte, that what draws tears from one, 


will extort laughter from another.. 
: ARISTOTLE, that great maſter of ſciences, 
who threw out many a thought, upon 
which others afterwards built whole ſyſ 
tems, believes, chat DEFORMI TY WITH= 8 
ouT Pain * fills up the whole compaſs 
of ridicule; and as often as 1 reflect upon 
the tail of the ambaſſador's ſhirt + hang- 
ing out behind, which extorted a violent 
fit of laughter from the king's whole privy 
council, amidſt their moſt ſerious deli- 


berations 8 


* Deformitas ſine dolore. 


+ See Pope” s letter to CROMWELL, dated 
December zo, 1710. 
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berations for the welfare of EuxopE, I 
am almoſt inclined to be of the ſame opi- 
nion; for in this caſe there was a ſpecies 
of DEFORMITY WITHOUT PAIN,—How- | 
ever, I find, on a cloſer examination, 
1 which Cictro has already made, that 
the Whole doctrine of ridicule cannot be 
clearly derived from this head. Tami in- 
clined to think that GREATNESS WITH= | 


our STRENGTH is a more fruitful ſource, 
at leaſt. I never met with any thing 


ridiculous that cannot be ſufficiently ex- 

plained by this A; when a man falls, 
and a child with him, one naturally 
: laughs at the firſt, thinking his oreatneſs 
might have been ſufficient to ſupport 
| ez but the latter raiſes our compaſſion. : 
Nico, chat monſter 1 in the 
over- | 


over · done way, is not at all tendon, 
becauſe his large ſize is properly ſup- 
ported by a proportioned quantity of 


5 ſtrength; but theſe great men, the ALzx- 
| ANDERS and Nxwroxs, humbled by his 


mere preſence, cauſe a laughter, 


| Suppoſe now, that this notion of RIDI= 


crx is right, which I almoſt take for 
granted, as in oppoſition to it every thing 
SERIOUS 1s ftrong and great; and as even 
the wave like line of beauty! is removed 
as little as poſſible from a ſtraight line, 


and conſequently draws from the latter 


its whole ſtrength; then I muſt make 5 
this concluſion, that my caricature paint- 
ing is the higheſt repreſentation of ridi- 
- cule, as I aggrandize my objects and 
figures, and diminiſh as much as poſſible 
their 
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N ar internal force or ſoul. be VA- 


LIANT KNIGHT, drawn by Crnvantes, 5 
dhe firſt painter in caricature, is formed 
with a hollow body; chat news CREAT= 
NESS WITHOUT STRENGTH 3 and never- 
thelels, according to the final arbitration 
of St. Evk over, he is the true ſpe- 
cific for melancholy ; ; his mien only, as 
| Pi. caRD and Covp EI. have handedi it down 
; to poſterity, will even force open an Av- 
STRIAN lip“ Nixox, the original las, 
whoſe 
* We are told, that the late emperor of 
Gramany, walking with his tutor one day 
In rainy weather, ſaid, Sir, the water gets 
into my mouth: To which his tutor an- 


ſwered, Then cloſe it, my prince.” —Mr. 
ö MosER alludes to the thick lips for which the 


; houſe of AUSTRIA are lo remarkable. 
TRANSLATOR. 
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| whoſe vices were deemed merits, could 


never view that frozen froth, 1 mean the 
| fallacious figure of the marquis de Se- 


VIONE, without ſmiling, as it contained 5 
GREATNESS WITHOUT STRENGTH, 
1 really believe, at the creation of the 


- world, my ſabre and the knight's helmet 
lay at no great diſtance from each other ; * 


at leaſt I have been aſſured by the voice 15 
of the people, or by Nature, which, as 


Moriz and PoeE have decreed, is * 


legal judge i in courts of taſte as to co- 


mic performances, that my mere figure 
has often ſhook the diaphragm. If I am 
therefore to repreſent kings, philoſophers, 


poets, and heroes, in groteſque figures, 


they certainly muſt, according to all rule, 
1 be as ridiculous as poſſible, 1 muſt pre- 


_ pare 
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pare blub-cheeks for their follies, and 


TN, goats-feet for their faults, in order that 5 
they may, with a compoſed mind, be „ 


familiarly viewed, and laughed . 
But what 1 ſhould by all means 


preſerve as a ſecret for my family, * 


that 1 in all my forms and figures 1 wear 


the face of a dunce; this is the true 5 


corro, which the FR ENR but half ex- 
preſs by nate, that ſhades all my pictures, 
and often ſaves my back.—A man who 
has the misfortune to poſſeſs a good ſhare 
of underſtanding, and knows how to 
make it appear by fine turns and expreſ- 
ſions, had better always let princely fol- 
lies alone; for if any other man than 
SANCHO had ventured to unriddle the 
fable of the aſs before Mr. « Baccarav- 


Rus, 
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revs, I aſſure you, he would not have : 
eſcaped without ſome ſenſation or other.— 
All my brethren in the higher comic claſs 

5 muſt adhere to prudence; but, rox my | 


PART, Ican, with my fooliſh countenance, 


boldly unfold all the follies of the great 
=: well as inferior part of mankind, with- 


out being obliged to beg off the reſent- x 
1 ment of thoſe I have hit at, provided „ 


do it fairly and without malice. One ” 
| would be aſhamed to think himſelf of- 


fended by a fool, though he will take his 
part out of what he ſays, juſt as an author 


ſeems to ſcorn the praiſe of a little genius, . 
though it is not altogether thrown away, 
but ſecretly added to the general account 
= - applauſe. —ldiots- praiſe by what they 
feel, but ptudent men out of deſign; 
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and, in doubtful caſes, one muſt accept 


the Fries of both for the ſake of in- 
: rereſt, 


3 don” t know whether it may appear | 
1 to others! in the ſame light i it does to me, 
but methinks the ſervant in livery, who | 


plays the fool with his maſter, is by no 


means a well- choſen character; yet this ; 
ſervant, in all other comic performances, 
is n the controler of morals. In 
my comic republic I uſe to take this 1 im- 
portant office upon myſelf ; but the 
ſpeRator 1 is uſed to pardon things in ME, 
on account of my figure, which he would 
juſtly take amiſs! in a SERVANT, F. or when 
I, who am a fool, play the fool with my 
5 maſter, then the ſpectator is content with 


one fool's plaguing! the other.— This! istbe 


5 1 reſult - 
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. Teſult of my ſeeming ftupidity ; and ge- 


nerally buffoon-like cunningneſs, or the 
appearance of it, is very ridiculous in all 
5 performances ; for it is a GREATNESS or - 
DESIGN WITHOUT STRENGTH iN THE 
EXE CUTION, which! is the grand key to all 
comic epic poems. — The ſincere j Joy that . 
| ScarRamoucus expreſſes in laughing at 
people that have favoured him with alibe- 
ral diſtribution of dry blows, becauſe he 
has impoſed upon them, by borrowing 
my doubler, and by this trick has led 
them into a miſtake of my perſon, will 
ever remain a maſter- piece of ridicule of 


this kind. : 
My language, LA GOFFISSIMA LINGUA 


BERGAMASCA, 18 the true tone of a cer- 


| tain ſimplicity; and as ſure as Carrraxo 
'F 2: maſt 


3 — 
D —— 4 —— — — 
- we - — OP : 
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mult be a NEAPOLITAN, the Dorronr a 
BoLOONIAN, VaLERIO a ROMAN, and 


Isa BELLA a FLORENTINE, fo certain is 
it that BERGAMO is the only tract of 


land in all the world that is fortunate 
enough to furniſn the ſtages i in his holi- 
neſs's 8 dominions with HARLEQUINS 3 and 2 
5 though it has been reported that a near re- 
lation of mine has ſettled of late in the ra- 
'VARIAN or AUSTRIAN country, and that 
a couſin of IsABELLA! is now reſiding at 
LEIPZIG, yet I doubt very much whether 
| theſe are legal off-ſprings of my family. 
However, fo much 18 true, that LOW i 
Saxony does not produce HARLEQUINS 
. at all. 5 
But it is is kigh time for me to paſs to a 


more important ſubject, my readers having 
been 
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deen now acquainted with my family, 
perſon, temper, character, and with my 
manner of depicting morals and recreat · 
ing the mind. But here my indefatigable 
enemies, the gentlemen CRITICS, will pro- 


Ny bably ſtop my career, and hollow out after 


me, How ſtands it with the execution 
of your HarLEquiNapes? ? what a poor 
mixture are they ! without choice, regu- 
larity, unity, or harmony; ; without plan 
or deſign! low, creeping, indecent and 
fooliſh !—full of obſcene language, filthy 
allufions, poor laſhes of empty wit, and 
proverbs without number !—This is all 
vue have hitherto ſeen in theſe paintings in 
caricature about which you make ſuch a 
5 noiſe.— Nature, adds Lord Buek ix o- 
nau, has beſtowed on every man his 
F 3 Proper 
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: proper ſhare of folly, and never has pro- 
duced an HarLEQUIN that ought to be 
charged SOLELY with the burden of all 
human follies.— „„ 


But, with my reader 8 leave, provided 


he i is not yet hungry, 1 muſt beg his at- 
tention to what 1 have here to offer in : 
my own defence, unleſs he will defer his 
judgment till after ſupper For I do, by 
7 theſe preſents, proteſt, under my hand and 
Seal, that all monſters of this kind, that 
have two heads and other heterogeneous | 


limbs, are by no means deſcended from 


me, although they run up and down the 
country under my name, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be viewed for money: and as 


long as my performances can keep up the 


unity of action, place and time, as well 


as 
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as Other pieces; (and it is univerſally 
granted, that my groteſque pictures are 
: capable of this; ) as long as it is poſſible 


that groteſque nakedneſs may be decently ” 


covered; and as long as the nature of 
groteſque painting in general 18 capable 


of all perfections; ſo long will! it be true, 


that none of the above objections can 
lie againſt me, but againſt ſuch baſ- 


tard vagabonds as have been adopted by 
many a poor TRAGEDIAN, and ſo intro- 

ducedi into his dramatic performances. N 
Han LEQUIN XIII. who appears upon 

the ſtage along with Cares XII. did 
never belong to my family; and 1 hereby 5 
and hereon do command all my polle- 
rity to avoid all converſation and connec- 
tion with him whatſoever, under no leſs pe- 


. 


p ” 1 * 
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nalty than that of forfeiting my paternal = 
hleſſing for ever; nay, my zeal extends 


ſo far, that I do hereby diſinherit all ſuch 


deſcendents of mine as ſuffer themſelves 
| to be brought into any TRAGI-COMEDY, 
or to appear between the ACTS in the , 
room of MUSIC z—and 1 am very much 
f offended with M. Morixxr for his hav- 

ing mixed ſome of my groteſque figures 
with ſuch 1 images as he ſhould have only 
portrayed to the life ; and conſequently 
for having, by this means, hurt the 
UNITY of his pickures.— The ſon of che : 

5 GRAND TURK, in the BOURGEOIS Ex- 

TILHOMME, Whom MoriznE has bor- 
rowed of me, ſtands i in his right place in in 
MY pictures, but is ſet off rather too 
much | in 1 r11s,—TexBNoE choſe his Da» 


vus. 
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vus.— The inimitable Gol pon, in his 
repreſentations of the pAILY novusHoLD 
BUSINESS, chuſes a Ta AppOLA, „ 
VELLA, and TRUFFALDINO. . 1s 
only then appear, with propriety, when 
the whole creation upon the ſtage is gro- 
teſque.— Cardinal PALLAVICINI had a 
4 picture of all my family drawn on a chim- 
ney- piece, near which was placed Signiors 8 


hy SCAPINO and MEzzETINO, and N 


_ admired the choice thus obſerved, — 
But 1 muſt now anſwer my learned eri · 
tics in a ſcientifical manner, and talk 1 
them concerning the ux rr OF PICTURES, | 
which is a ſubject they underſtand very 
little abour,—l don' t mean here to argue 
about the UNITY OF TIME, PLACE and 
ACTION; for no maſter of his art will 


treſ 


» 3 he _ — — 


TCC OE PALE oo e 


wWIrUOf VIOLATING GENRAL RULES. 
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5 treſpaſs againſt this, as every thing may 
eaſily be connected in one principal action, 
and the moſt diſtant occurrences may, by 
the help of fiction, be brought into one 
period of time, and as it is no matter of 
difficulty to agree with M. Vorrarag 


about the tedious UNITY of PLace* 


* 


Neither will I mention any thing about 


C the prolix UNITY of DESIGN x by which al- 


moſt 


* UNIT Y of PLACE is the moſt tedious of all. 


The ſcene in M. VoLTAiRE's ORESTES is 
changed to the ſea-hore, wood, temple, pa- 
lace, and to a tomb on one ſide, with ARGos 
at a diſtance on the other. The third act in 
| SEMIRAMIS begins in a cabinet and ends in 
a hall.— M. VoLTAIRE means, by the unity 
of PLACT, a whole town; and ſo it does not 
ſignify in what particular part of it the action 


begins or ends. 
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moſt ALL GROVUPES are to be juſtified; Z 
for if an author, who offends all rules 
whatſoever by DESIGN, does happily ſuc- 
cCeed in this, then his performance i is CON» 

N ſiſtent with UNITY, and! 18 conſequentiy 
PERFECT, —In RIZCUANSAT all poſſible 
kinds of death are collected for the TRA- 


7 010 heroes. —In the POT DE CHAMBRE 


” CassE, the moſt ſublime ideas are mixed 


with the moſt groveling ones.—In the 
5 QUODLIBET the cards are placed near Cu- 
BACH'S prayer-book.—A waggiſh ſen- | 
tence diſplays wit without ſtrength z ; and 
be that propoſes to ridicule this kind of 
wit, is at full liberty to make ſuch ſport as 
will anſwer his purpoſe: ſuch hotch- potch, 
however, is connected by the unITY of 
N DESIGN, without which it would be 1 into- 
lerable. 
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| lerable. hs like manner we obſerve that 
even Nature herſelf, in her paintings, fre- 
5 quently ſwerves from this general rule.— 
Tou Joxks, after having profeſſed the ; 
moſt tender affection for Miſs WesTERN, 
immediately goes to bed with the firſt 
: nymph he meets. But this i is not an of | 
| fence againſt the rules of the UNITY of 
2 CHARACTER laid down by Hog Ack; for 
FitLDiNG's deſign Was not to repreſent 
| Joxes as a hero, bur as a youth whoſe 
_ unity of « CHARACTER confiltedi ina mix · 


N ture not uncommon. 


The ux iT v of TONE in muſic, which IS 
almoſt underſtood by every one, and 


which preſerves the CONCERTO of voices, 


colours, poſtures, and perſons, and in 


ſhort of all different parts which 1 


con- 
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connected as to make one uniform piece, 
1s what conſtitutes the eſſential beauty of 
the whole, and what the true connoiſſeur 


N never fails to obſerve.— A naked inno- 


cent, who hides that part with her hand, 


which zephyrs ought to ſtrew with brown 
treſſes of hair, treſ paſſes againſt the ux ir v ; 
5 of Tone, —When CoRrngILLE turns HE= 
Rorc LANGUAGE into NATURAL, and 
Racine changes SUBLIME TENDER Ace. 
CENTS for the common language of 
lovers —when a CERMAN tranſlates the 5 
: word Francois, in VoLTAIRE E'S Zavrs, 
by FRANZOs 9 (Fazxchurx) n 2 
perſon 
* The word FrAxcors has, i in the Faexcu : 
language, a noble ſignification, which can- 


not be thus expreſſed in the GERMAN tongue, 
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5 perſon without rouge appears by candle- 
light upon the ſtage, amongſt others that 
are painted, and ſo pulls off the modern 
buſkin when one voice upon the tage ; 
does not accord with the reſt when a 
_ princeſs docs not ſhew her anger with 
princely decency or when a ſhepherd | 
ſpeaks in tragedy the ſame language that 
he ſpeaks by his flock ;—or when any 
other caſe happens ſimilar to thoſe 1 
have mentioned; then every connoiſſeur 
—_ 
| and muſt therefore abſolutely be tranſlated, in 
VoLTAIRE's ZavRE, by FRANKE, (Frank) 
eſpecially as in TURKEY, where the ſcene is, 
all chriſtians are called FRanKs; and the 
GkRMANs can do very well without ſuch en- 
comiums as M. VoLTAIRE paſſes upon the 


FRENCH nation, and are fo ſkilfully inter- 
woven by him in this piece. 
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mult perceive, that it is the want of untTyY 
in the rox which deforms the whole pic- 
x ture. We often experience that a vir- 
tuoſo alarms our fears, while he runs over 
from one tone into another that ſeems 
quite extraneous ; s but then he knows 
ſkilfully how to unite his diſharmonious 
tones, | and how to raiſe his ſev eral 
; thoughts into one LARGO, which, in a mi- ; 
nuet, gently g glide from his nimble fingers 
with greater ſoftneſs —A painter knows. 
howto ſhade the moſt gl. ring colours ac- 
cording to the rules of propriety ; thus he 
places a dog in the ſacrifice cf SoloMox, 
but places him at ſuch a diſtance, and 
with ſo much aſtoniſhment and reverence : 
in his eyes, that one is almoſt apt to be- 


lieve he actually belonged to it, —A Sa- p 


VAREY 


„ ² S.CT 


30 
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VAREY brings lions and lambs to the ſeat | 
of OkPHEvVS, and the power of muſic 
; creates tranſport and peace in their eyes; $ 
—Nay, I know a tragedian who tunes the | 
voices of his princeſſes to his flute, in or- 


der to make them accord. 


The principal UNITY of a prece,which | 


| ConmertLe, in favour of ſome more 
ſtriking beauty, has very often ſacrificed, . 
E but VoLTAIRE has never violated, com- 
prehends, i in its largeſt extent, according 
to the judgment of the moſt refined ſen- 
ſation, nothing more than what may be 
obſerved in my pictures.—A kind of 
rapture overflows my breaſt whenever | 
I reflect upon the harmony ſubſiſting 
8 in my groteſque creation.—], the chief 
perſon, preſent mis always 1 in the beſt 


atti- 5 
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attitude, with apeculiar grace, and oratify 8 
the longing ſpectator with a joyful laugh. 
All my fellow- players follow me by grada- : 
tion, and there is not a ſingle beauty 
5 amongſt them that recommends itſelf in 

ſuch a manner as to divert the ſpectator- 8 


attention from the general performance, or 


that! is obliged to yield the preference to 
- other. Tis I that diffuſe life through- 


4 out all the picture, and it is evident that 5 


the exiſtence of all the other characters 

| depends on me, as the principal being 
amongſt them. The different kinds " 
| ridicule ſwell up in their regular order 
| to a finiſhed caricature, in which the co- 
| lourings are ſufficiently broken by the ge- 
neral ſhades, Meſſrs. MezzeTINO, ScA- 


mo, and TRIVILINO, repreſent quite 
8 dif. 


. maRLEOUIx. 


5 different ſpecies of folly, without the leaſt 
Z disfiguration ; my CoLomBina, my CA- 
PITANO, my Dorroxn, augment the 
0 groteſque contraſt; every one of my 

LAZZIS ſo finely accord as to make one 

| perfect groupe; and in ſhort my pictures 

are far from being deſtitute of this or- 

NERAL UNITY of TONE, po 2 
However, concerning the choice of my 700 
pieces, I muſt confels, : there are many 
that belong to the Pieces A TIROIR ; 3 
but I am not perfectly convinced that 
1 ought to be entirely refuſed the uſe 
of them, as every dramatic flory is ac- 
tually nothing elſe chan a vehicle in 
which one carries his doctrines and 


whims to market But ſuppoſing this 


kind of dramatic performances to be con- 


trary 0 
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trary to the rules of ARISTOTLE, yet ne- 


vertheleſs I can fee no reaſon why I may 
nt have full liberty to couple groteſque 
85 creatures together, and ſo to preſerve, 
after the nn of Foy brethren, the : 


purity. of ACTION, 


| JucoLers, and MERRY-ANDREWS,: ; 
5 with their alluſions, double entendres, and 
beggarly tricks, are the perſons who en- 
deavour to impoſe upon the good natured 5 
; populace under the pretext of my name, : 
whereby they prove, at the ſame time, 
how far I can depend upon the ſpectator, 
who condeſcends even to favour ſuch 
under-ſtrappers with a laugh. — And all 
the reproaches and objections which are 


juſtly made againſt the above · mentioned 


mountebanks, and ſuch others, as appear 


V 
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le pefires under my ſhape, can never 
: affect me, nor any that are deſcended i mm 
2 right line from my family, 


But, beſides this, I really think, my 


groteſque paintings ought to be allowed 
S more liberty than other comic pieces, be- 
cauſe they cannot be limited with pro- 4 
priety. Du vox, to enlarge this field, 
blames Racine, though unjuſtly, 46 for | 
_ ſuffering his Roxanz to rave in the tone 5 
« of the piece, and from thence making el 
40 'A monotony. „In his opinion, the 


< nature of paſſions is the ſame every | 


e where; decency muſt give way to great 
*. commotions of mind, and a raving 
oe queen, or a mad wench from Bir- 
4 LINGSGATE, are at that juncture exactiy | 
4 alike. T he poet muſt repreſent pure 


ic nature, 
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2m nature, ſuch as has been obſervedi in che 
« character of OrhELIA i in HamLer :* 3 


5 According to theſe principles, Dar- 


| DEN's OcTavia and CLEOPATRA abuſe 
one another like the trulls of Dzvey, 
which he juſlifies by the example of 
| ACHILLES, who, in his ire, ſcarce out- 
vies an enraged porter. _— 
os will not however deny that the Gx- 5 
5 NERAL Tow of a piece renders the con- 
traſt more difficult, and that hence the 
hand of a maſter is required to prevent 
the ſymphony from becoming a mono- 
tony. —1 further will not deny, chat the 
generous pride of Guzuax, the generous 
| hatred of Zauonx, the generous love of 
Alzina, the generous gratitude « of Al- 
van EZ, may cauſe a 'TIRESOME ASSON- 


G 3 | ANCE, 


eee eee 
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ANCE, ſince all the perſons here obſerve 


the STRICTEST UNITY OF Toxe.—But, in 


my opinion, DavDEx nas no right to re- 
Jeck the unity of tone, merely becauſe 5 
leſſer genius than VolLTAIRE may be 
5 guilty of faults, —Education preſcribes a 
= juſt decorum to all the ſallies of paſſion; 
hence a. queen. will always rail more | 
nobly than a country wench. If the 
ſcene of a tragedy. be laid | in the hall of a 
palace, then every one who | iS allowed to 
enter there is ſuppoſed to behave, even in 
the higheſt pitch of paſſion, with decency, 
that ſuppreſſor of action. In the days of 
Howes, a king's hall contained a greater 
variety of characters than at preſent; 
and prince TRLEMACHUs was allowed 


to live with herdſmen in'a familiar way. 


. e e 
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5 But, in general, a man that knows how 
to extend the province of his art fill fun- 
ther, how to bring all poſſible objects into 
one point of view, and how to handle 
and manage a pan. cake ſo as not to make 


8 become an aukward and ill-ſhaped part 
in ſerious epic poem; ſuch a perſon i is 


maſter of his art.—And though GRauN 

ſhould ſeem to produce nothing but diſ- 5 

| harmonious tones, yet you will find his 
{kill will ſoon enable him to reduce them 

all into harmony. 

| However, I find a great inclination, | 

according to my ſmall abilities, to apply 


Dxvven” 8 remark ! in my own favour; * 


for groteſque painting very much coun- 
tenances ſingularities; 1 ſo that a majeſtic 


G 4 king, 


— — 
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king, if placed like the dog i in Sol OO“ 9 
OLAT ION, could not poſſibly cut ſuch ; 
an aukward figure in my pictures, as 
5 the Phyſician does in BEx Jonusox' 8 Sz- 5 
JANUS; becauſe Bex' s pencil is reſtrained 
; by more ſevere rules than mine, —With me 
Aa mixture of different natures may, in 
caſe of need, flip along under the name of 
a GROTESQUE QUu0DLIBET,—The or- 
1 BAROC requires, for its perfection, diſ- 
ſimilar parts. Branix has, forty years 
ago, invented both two and three headed 
i groteſque figures, and has brought dra- 
| — with tails and wings in faſhion * 
LY £6 | Garth, 
 ®* FRECON, let. i. tom. i. aſeribes the in- 
vention of theſe groteſque figures to BERRIN | 
his countryman, which FRENCHMEN willingly 
do; but I don't ſee any reaſon why he ſhould 
7 N _ 
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Ganrn, 1 in his DISPENSARY, often falls 5 
| from one tone into another, without 3 
a proper tranſition ; and perhaps Pop zg, 


in his Raps or THE LOCK, when paſ- 
ſing over from the comic into the mere 


ſatiric tone, is not ſo clearly exempt from 


this fault, as BoiLEav in his puLpIT.,— 


| However, thoſe very liberties | in comic 


| and groteſque paintings were of ſome uſe 
to them; but in KLopsTOCk it would 


5 have been abſolutely unpardonable if he 5 
had drawn the love of Ciori in more R 


5 natural colours. 


From this I may draw a concluſi jon, 
= that the peaks does not lye ſo ſtrong 
againſt Z 


do fo, as the imaginations of poets and the 
| writers of romances have been filled up with 


ſuch creatures from time immemorial. 


ä 


; 
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| againſt mixing different natures in wy 
©» groteſque pictures, a as in other paintings. 
However, J will ſtick, like the Divan, 
to my arguments, and aſſert chat my per- 
formances are as capable of their rules 
and perfections, as other comedies; and 
that all thoſe which are not poſſeſſed of |. 
ſuch rules, are abſolutely performances 
of Michazl AnczLo DELLA SCOPA *, 


In antient times, all players appeared in 


' maſks upon the ſtage, and, in their dreſs, 
they obſerved alſo a certain unity of 
choice; becauſe all maſks were comic 
ones. By theſe means s they had no oc 


caſion 2 


4 Micnazr, 1 DELLA BUONA 1 


TA was the name of the known and famous | 


painter ; and the ITALIANS call a bungler, 


Mienaxr ANGELO: DELLA SCOPA, 
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caſion for an inſignificant confident, with 
whom the princeſſes have no other buſi- 
neſs, than to tell their names for the i in- 
formation of the ſpectators. The cha- 
racter of every player appeared imme- 
diately by his maſk , but my COLOMBINA, 
who longed to new her fine face, was 
the firſt chat left off this laudable cuſtom. 5 


The Dor rok likewiſe believed that he, 8 


1 by his knotted periwig, was as ſufficiently - 
diſtinguiſhed, as a lady of quality 1 18 by 

ſpeaking aloud in the boxes z and Capr- 
'Taxo relied on his ſtormy mien. But L 
and Meſſi 8. Scap xo, MEzZETINO, and 

TalviLixo, notwithſtanding a certain 8 
white in our eyes that immediately diſtin- | 
guiſhes our family from other men, con- 
tinued to wear our maſks, as we have to 

ö 5 
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| exprels ſo many different forts of ridicule, | 
. which the ſpectator by no other means 


can conceive than by the aid of painting. | 


Every one reads in M countenance a 


ridiculous ſtupidity; in that of Sca- 
'P1x0's, cunningneſs; in MzzzzTinO's, 


. wocker in TxiviIIxo's, peeviſhneſs ; 


and in Pirxkor' s, ridiculous clowniſh- 
neſs. —xhis contraſt, which cannot be 
well repreſented to the ſpectator without a 


ſeries of characteriſtie actions, is ſupported 
by our maſks, dreſſes, poſtures, geſtures, 
and LAZZIS, and the whole audience ſee 


us, know us, and laugh at us, in the 


ſame moment. The charges which the 
duke of BuckinGfam * lays againſt us 


are therefore without foundation; becauſe 
RE: . we 
* The author of the REHEARSAL, 
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we divide the follies of men colerably well Z 
amongſt us, and none of us takes more 
| uponourſelves, than his o AE did upon 
himſelf; and I actually don't ſee why 
fools, in the world of chimeras, ſhould 
not have their peculiar nature, as well as 
their originals have in this world. 
If | choſe to be very preciſe, I ſhould | 
even part with Meſſrs. ScaPino, Mez- 
ꝛzbrixo, and T1v1L1No, entirely; for 
even my ſpecies of comic painting may 
= divided into ſeveral branches, and 
the Faencn people, who have taken the 
greateſt pains about all ſpecies of folly, 


| perceive the mighty difference which ſub- 
fiſts between the BUFFOON, BURLESQUE 
and POISSARD. The author of pHILOo- 


ourri, has invented even an | HEROIC- 


POIS= 


\ 
4 
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' POISSARD, and ScaPino, as well as 
Mrzzkrixo, belong properly to the 
genus of POISSARDS, | which repreſents 
1 comic- -groteſques to the mocking eye of : 
5 : | the haughty philoſopher. 
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The abbot LE BLanc®, who forms his ; 
8 judgment of Exol Aub, as a traveller ; 
does of a province, from the firſt bad i inn 
| he meets with, lays juſt ſuch a charge 
p againſt the BEGGARS OPERA of Mr. Gay, | 
and againſt Mr. W YCHERLEY' 8 produe- 
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tions, and wonders at men of credit aſſo- : 
ciating; and finding pleaſure inthe company 
of beggars and highway- men. But 1 


wonder ſtill more, how devout people and 
clergymen can bear to ſee a painted hell 


repre- 


D e 2 


Lettres ſur les ANGLo1s, tom. iii. 
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repreſented, and liſten to the diff:rent ex- 
preſſions of rage, terror, ſadneſs and 
grief, with placid attention.— A king 
ſometimes ſteps willingly down from his 
throne for the ſake of recreation; 3 and | 
every one feels a fort of pleaſure in de- 
| viating ſometimes from his regular courſe. = 
We ſometimes go willingly with Sack 3 : 
Gu Bras, and FEI DIx 'S Ana 
to viſit the abodes of the loweſt ranks 
in life; and here we imagine we are re- 
creating ourſelves at home, after we have 
been fatigued wich the pompous ſtories 
with which the inventive Poets were Soak ; 
tertaining us in a REGULAR TONE, 90 TO 
| The lives of great men are a continual | 
romance; they never ſee a true picture 
of common life, but Upon the ſtage ; ; here 


4 „ e ; a diſ- 
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A diſtreſſed tenant may appear before his 
lord, without W Wi leave from te 
: tyrannical ſteward. 


But I find my zeal has put me out 


of temper; = begin to be in earneſt, . 
which I never was before, except once, 
in all my life. This happened in my 2 
s render days, when my father trained me 
vp to groteſque performances by blows ; | 
I chen ran up to the ſtage, and begged of 
the ſpectators, with tears in my eyes, to 
give but one ſingle laugh at me, that 
my father might be appeaſed; and ſince 
that time, my imagination has added a 
pair of horns, or a couple of long ears, 
to every mortal being that 1 ſee; by this 
means J am the better able to imagine that . 


1 ive only among groteſque creatures. 


1 ne- 
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1 never think, without reverence, 
upon the apology made by the Frencn 
clergy, in which they endeavoured to 

p juſtify the cuſtom of their annual buffoon 
feaſt * againſt the . prohibition, 5 


made : 


EN * Did. Eneyclop. wider the word, F ErESs* 
DES FOUX: On faiſoit dans les EGLISES ca- 
thedrales un eveque ou un archeveque des foux, 
X ſon election etoit confirmẽe par beaucoup 
des bouffonneries, qui ſervoient de ſacre. Cet 
evxeque eli: officioit pontificalement & donnoit 
la benediction ſolemnelle au peuple, devant 
lequel il portoit la mitre, la croſſe & meme la 
croix. Dans les EGLISESs, qui relevoient im- 
 mediatement du Pape, on eliſoit un pape des 
foux, au quel on accordoit les ornemens de la 
| Papauts, a fin qu'il pit agir & officier ſolem- | 
nellement comme le faint PERE. Des pontifes 
de cet eſpece etoient accompagn*s d'un clerge 
auffi licentieux. ＋ ous aſſiſtoient ce jour la au 
- : - ſervice 
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made the 12th of March 1444: 6 Folly,” 
ſay they in this ſerious diſſertation, © is 

i innate i in men, and breaks out with us 5 
= « only once a year in this ſoft and divine 
« « pleaſure; freſh wines would burſt the 
* caſk, if wedid not give them vent by 
opening the bung. hole. Far be it 

; from me to approve of any ſuch abomi- 
nable cuſtom as this buffoon fealt was; 
nevertheleſs, their defence of it was cer⸗ 
tainly taken from nature ; and I feel, in 
_ my own breaſt, that our ſouls muſt ſome- 5 
times be gratified with pleaſure, and that ys 


ſervice ain en habits de . & come- 
die. — Such was this holy and peaceable di- 


verſion.— The writer of this paragraph adds, 


that he did not chuſe to mention the * ſets 
- dalous. my 
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. our impulle to it is as ſtrong and conſtant, 
as that to eating and drinking. The 
wiſeſt men impatiently expect ſome good 
cauſe for laughing, even in the moſt rrifling 
comic narration. Lords ſpiritual want 
their FETES DE FOUX, and lords tem- 


poral are content when 1 procure them : 
this opportunity. Thus it has been | in all 


„ only the taſte i Is now grown more 


0 refined. All epic poems run upon ſome 
love affair, yet Divo and HengierTA 
D*ETzzs are quite different from Av- 


RENCIDE x and dame PoLmanps*, 2, 


begin- 


; * 5 the ſiſter of the ſultan of 

Fiera, deſcribes herſelf to her adorers i in the 

following manner: 

Regarde, s'il-y-a quelque vice dans mon 

. corps; mon poll n elt ni dur ni brun, mon teint 
5 "Fs. ES ni 
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We in every ſcience, has always 
been attended with ſome imperfection and 
blunder; but if it is poſſible for the 
theepiſodes of love * to produce ſublimity 
in a CiprI, why may it not be likewiſe 

3 poſſible for groteſque moral painting to 
| produce perfection in ME ? And what can 
induce my enemies to bring repeated accu- 

ſations againſt me, which, from time im- 

; memorial, were only pointed at Jack 
— Pup- 
J ͤĩ5?·74d 
ni ſalle. Je crois que le teton ne te ſemblera mal 

ni l'un trop proche de l'autre, le ventre reſt 
ni rideè ni fletry, les bras ſont charnus & les cuiſſes 
bien rondes. —— See} Hiſtoire de PALMERIN | 

D'OLLvE, c. 126. Dame Pol IN AR DE per- 


mitted her PALMER] IN to enter the room by a 


ladder of ropes, and told him a dream which 
he was not able to verify. 
* In inden 8 MESSIAH. - 
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Poppincs? The BALLAD was at firſt 
nothing but bawdy words in rhyme, In 
a a little time it became the moſt ſucceſsful 
| buſineſs of a FRENCH prince, till at laſt 


it had the honour of cauſing: a regular di di- ez 


5 dactic poem“. 


Be this however as it will the general 15 
; harmony upon which Hung founded po- 


8 lytheiſm, and by which others have proved . 5 


the contrary doctrine, is a juridical pre- 
ſumprion i in my favour; and I never have 
the mortification of ſeeing a thin aſſembly | 
in my philoſophic auditory ; ; and the late 
Mr. Hackpokx, who was ſo unkind to 


his friends in pretending to find 1 in their ; 


printed works at lealt « one good thought, 5 


ſeldom 


* Is av En poeme didaRtique de Mr. 


: SEDAIR,. 
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"dow of never failed to 53d. one 10 the 
number of my ſpectators; he laughed juſt 
as Other people do, and never gave an an- 
ſwer to the keen critic that aſked him the 
reaſon for his laughing; *rwas ſufficient 
for him, if he could enjoy this benefit 
. without being tickled into it, and refreſh 
his eyes when they were almoſt blind 


With reading: he thought, like Mon. 


d'Errzx, 
Eh bien ſoit, voions s Poperal 


De Phumeur dont) je ſuis 1 tout me di- 
vertira. 


The greateſt” and e important 


truth is this, every man is wiſe and 


- fooliſh by turns; a greater or ſmaller pro- 
: portion of this mixture falls to every 


: man' 8 lot. —The wigilter of ſtate, That - 


ſigned 
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| ſigned the treaty of peace wid Sram 5 
upon the moſt ſecret part of his lady, did 

= nevertheleſs promote the welfare of Eu- : 
ROPE; and, according to my abilities, 

- only aſk to entertain the wiſe man one 
hour in the day, and conſequently leave Z 


him three and twenty for his other bu ſineſs; , 


and he is truly wiſe who ſpends one hour = 


in neceſſary recteation,—The ſentence of 4 
”— grave moraliſts does not at all fright me; 


they may exempt eunuchs ever ſo much 15 


from the puniſhment of purgatory, and 5 
condemn the fine ſongſtreſſes to that 
wretched place, to redeem their loſt hours; 5 


but, for my part, I ſhall never envy 1 the 
happineſs of the former, nor J hope ever 
deſerve the puniſhment of the latter, in 


VVV return ; 
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return ti kiving. given univerſe] | plex- =} 
5 ſure and delight. = 
My readers will bere permit me to 

| take leave of them, as it is, by their 

5 watches, exactly an hour ſince I have in- X 
Teerpted * more e important buſineſs: 


